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Justice Mathew, a judge with the highest qualifications for the
task, who was regarded with as much confidence and admiration
by the City as by the Bar.

Here was the first of Rufus Isaacs' pieces of good fortune. In
this field he was able to compete with his fellows on more than
equal terms, for he could match practical experience against
theoretic knowledge both of commerce and of the Stock Exchange.
Charter parties, bills of lading, margins, options, bills of exchange,
he had handled as the daily currency of life and not as the
laborious counterfeit of lecture rooms, for M. Isaacs & Sons and
Phipps & Isaacs had provided him with a better course in these
matters than Oxford or Cambridge could offer.

Fortunately he had by then made sufficient progress for his
present ability and previous qualifications to be familiar to a
number of solicitors, and from its inception the Commercial
Court counted him as one of its foremost juniors.

The potentialities of the other piece of good fortune were less
readily discerned at first sight.

One afternoon a solicitor hitherto unknown to him arrived in
his chambers with a thin bundle of papers marked with the
uninspiring fee of one guinea and inquired of the clerk whether
Mr. Rufus Isaacs would be willing to write him an opinion. Mr.
Rufus Isaacs was agreeable and from these modest beginnings
found himself engaged in what proved to be from the legal point
of view the most famous case of his whole career. He himself
always quoted this as the most notable example in his experience
of the incalculable element in work at the Bar. He might quite
well have written his opinion, received his guinea and heard no
more of the matter. Actually the case was to proceed from the
Queen's Bench Division to the Court of Appeal, to be accorded
the rare distinction of two hearings in the House of Lords, to
arouse intense interest, especially among employers and work-
men, and to go down in legal history under the name of Allen
v. Flood. So far as he personally was concerned, it was to provide
him with his first opportunity to appear before and to address the
House of Lords, to give his name wide publicity, and to mark
him out for selection in later years as leader in the more important
trade union cases of the day.

The case of Allen v. Flood arose out of an obscure labour dis-
pute on the premises of the Glengall Iron Company at the Regent
Dock, Millwall.

In April of 1894 the company had engaged two shipwrights
named Flood and Taylor to work on repairs to a ship on which
some forty men were already employed. These men at once took